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his mental and moral resilience, were invaluable to him.
Even his regular habits as a Civil Servant were made to
help. Remember, again, that he was the son of a mother
who, burdened with a sick and penniless husband and two
dying children, began writing at the age of fifty in the
intervals of house-work, and in twenty-seven years pro-
duced one hundred and fourteen novels and other books.
Trollope himself not only surveyed his writing country
carefully, like a good official, but always finished the task
on hand conscientiously, leaving no ends untied. He
positively liked having his days filled with the demands of
two professions, and found it difficult to persuade himself
to leave the Service at the age of fifty-two. His decision
to do so was made only -when he had been disappointed
over a better post, had acquired the editorship of the St.
Paul's Magazine, and had already made enough money to
give him an income equal to the official pension he would
have obtained at the age of sixty. Could he possibly have
covered all chances more completely? Though it may
sound dull, it was not dull to him. He admits, for
instance, when writing of two of his middle years, 1867
and 1868, that in the course of them he had visited the
United States on Post Office business, established the
Magazine and read an enormous number of manuscripts,
had stood for Parliament at Beverley, hunted three times
a week and written five novels. And he agrees that he
had been busy. But he adds, "And how happy!'*

"With a man of that full energy, and of that sense and
caution, it can be assumed that he -would do his best for
the readers of his novels, as he did for his clientele in the
Postal service. Practically his only available readers were
the small middle-class minority enjoying a prosperity
more real and solid probably than any in England today.
Few of them wanted more than the continuance of
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